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Conscription for Peacetime Military Training—Pro and Con 


Congressional hearings on the question of universal! military training are expected to begin soon. In this 
issue, the main argumenis for and against the proposal are presented. 


Many people in this country have long urged that at 
least a year of military training should be required of all 
young men, as has long been the case in most [uropean 
countries. At the present time, it is advocated by both 
the Navy and War Departments, by the American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and by many individuals 
and groups. The Gallup and Fortune polls have recently 
reported a majority in favor of it. 

Some who opposed the idea a few years ago now feel 
that, due to the uncertainty of the postwar period, a very 
large army will be needed, and that conscription is the 
most democratic way to secure it. Others have always 
disapproved and see no reason to change their minds 
now. Still others, and this includes some prominent mili- 
tary leaders and writers on military affairs, believe that 
conditions of warfare have changed so radically since 
World War I that a much smaller, highly mobile army 
of thoroughly trained specialists will meet our needs 
better than a huge conscript army. 


Proposed Legislation 


Two bills have been introduced into Congress to estab- 
lish conscription for military service after the war. The 
Wadsworth bill (H.R. 1806) provides that all male citi- 
zens or alien residents be inducted into the army or navy 
when they become 18 years of age. They would serve for 
one year. They could, however, arrange for a deferment 
for three years. After the completion of the training they 
would be enrolled as reservists, subject to additional 
refresher training. Under the May bill (H.R. 3947) train- 
ing would begin at 17 years of age, or on the completion 
of a full high school or preparatory school course. Train- 
ees would then be enrolled as reservists for eight years. 
Neither bill makes any provision for the exemption of 
conscientious objectors, nor is there any indication 
whether any form of limited service would be expected 
of those not physically fit for combat duty. 

There have also been some vague proposals, but no 
specific bills, for a “year of national service,” “something 
like the CCC,” with some military training included. 
President Roosevelt made such a suggestion in a press 
conference on August 18. 

Some educators urge that a year or more of “communal 
living,” which would include military training but would 
also “prepare for the activities of a peaceful world” is 
desirable, as Dean E. George Payne of the New York 
University School of Education suggested in American 
Defense (American Defense Society, New York, N. Y.) 


for April 1944. He insisted that ‘We must see to it that 
education be not exclusively controlled with reference to 
military service.” 

Dean Leonard W. Mayo of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, president of the Child Welfare League of America, 
writing in the New York Times of October 22, urges 
that, if Congress does decide on a year of required train- 
ing, it should “give major emphasis to vocational guid- 
ance, mental and physical health and useful work.” lf 
this is done we should use, he urges, so far as possible, 
our colleges and boarding and vocational schools instead 
of using exclusively barracks and training camps, most 
of which lack adequate educational facilities. 


Historical Background 


Compulsory military service in the modern sense began 
with the French Revolution, though the French monarchy 
had taken some steps toward it as early as the late 
seventeenth century. In 1793 the French Convention 
decreed that all able-bodied men between the ages of 18 
and 25 were liable to military service. The plan was not 
successful, says Major General J. F. C. Fuller, prominent 
British officer in World War I and writer on military 
affairs, until Napoleon seized power, when it became the 
means by which he “forged . . . his tremendous armies.’ 
In 1800 France provided him with 30,000 men, in 1813 
with 1,140,000.1. Thus, the system which was begun as 
a step toward equality became an instrument of “con- 
quering militarists.”? 

General Fuller points out in the article already cited 
that “the cheapness of the musket as a weapon coupled 
with the democratic spirit of the age threw nations back 
to the primitive idea of military power, namely, the nation 
in arms.” This theory “colored the entire strategy and 
tactics of the wars of the nineteenth century.” 

In the Treaty of Tilsit with Napoleon in 1807 Prussia 
accepted the limitation of her army to 42,000 men. Con- 
scription was then decreed; the number of men allowed 
were trained, sent home, and another group called. By 
1813, 270,000 men were well trained.’ 

After the Napoleonic wars France gave up universal 
military service until the rise of the Third Republic after 
1870. Prussia, however, maintained it. General Fuller 
comments that in that country conscription “consolidated 


1 Encyclopedia Britannica, Fourteenth Edition, vol. 6, p. 283. 
2 Colby, Elbridge. “Conscription.” Encyclopedia of the Social 


Sciences, vol. 4, p. 221. 


3 Ibid., p. 222. 


the nation. ... The army became the national university 
in which was cultivated a common spirit.” It “reached 
the apex of its perfection in the sixties and swept all 
before it in the victories of 1866 and 1870.’* As a result 
all the important L:uropean countries, except Great 
Britain, adopted peacetime conscription between 1870 and 
World War 1. Japan adopted it in 1873. Both the United 
States and Great britain adopted conscription during 
World War | and gave it up aiter the war, to return to 


it again for World War LI. 


Compulsory Training in Small Couniries 


A number of less powerful countries also adopted con- 
scription pureiy as a defense measure, e.g., Switzerland 
and Sweden. ‘he Swiss system is best known. Harry 
L. Binsse, writing in Commonweal (New York) for 
August 25, explains that the Swiss Constitution forbids 
the maintenance of a standing army. All male citizens 
are called to military service at the age of 19. Often in 
peacetime less than half of those available pass the exami- 
nations, though standards may be lowered in an emer- 
gency. ‘Lhe totally disqualified must, “until they reach 
the age of 48, pay an additional annual tax.” Clergymen 
and those in certain other occupations are exempt. (For 
most branches of the service training lasted in 1938 for 
116 days.) ‘The trained men then become members of the 
First Line until they are 32 years old, and may be called 
upon for active duty up to 60. There are “refresher 
courses” of 18 days each. They own their uniforms and 
rifles. Officers, commissioned and non-commissioned, are 
all reservists, except for the instructors and general staff 
members, 

From 1910 to 1929 Australia had Citizen Forces for 
home defense only which required men from 18 to 22 to 
take four days’ home training and eight days’ camp 
training yearly. Boys of 17 were given “only .. . suff- 
cient” military training in school to enable them to enter 
the Citizen Forces.’ It was abolished in 1929 and adopted 
again for the present war. But the decision has already 
been reached to drop it after the war. 


Secretary Knox‘’s Statement 


The most comprehensive general statement of the case 
for universal military training in this country is that by 
Frank Knox, late Secretary of the Navy, in Collier’s of 
April 29. He declared that every American young man 
“not mentally deficient or immobilized by permanent 
physical handicap” should receive “a minimum of twelve 
months continuous training” at the age of 17 or 18. He 
believed that it would make the country “healthier, more 
unified . . . and more democratic.” A “long-range, non- 
political, fixed policy of national defense” demands uni- 
versal military training. .“We have the military and naval 
establishments, the training camps and the instructors, 
ready and functioning. . . . Of necessity, the United States 
will have to maintain, for an indefinite period, armies of 
occupation and naval patrols and overseas supply lines, 
as the areas of occupation grow and expand to the final 
inclusion of Berlin and Tokyo. For years afterward, self- 
interest alone will dictate that we maintain military and 
naval police forces the world around. . . . The men who 
are doing the fighting . . . should be replaced in outpost 
duty by the younger men who are performing their year 
of military service, so far as numbers permit.”* The 
young men would be “helped to find a purpose in life, a 


4 Op. cit., p. 284. 

5 League of Nations Armaments Year Book, 1928-1929, p. 186, 

8 Collier's, April 29, 1944, pp. 11-12. Reprinted in American 
Defense, May, 1944. 
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place in society, and a rugged body.” In the Navy, at 
least, where “every man must become a specialist,” per- 
sonnel officers would help assign the recruit to the “job for 
which he shows the greatest aptitude.” Illiterates would 
be taught to read and write. 

Karlier, in an address before the Boy Scouts of Cleve- 
land Secretary Knox had summarized the type of training 
he envisaged, saying that the young men would be “given 
physical training of the highest value, would be instructed 
in the expert use of fire-arms, would be taught how to 
live comfortably in the open and would be taught lessons 
in patriotism, love of country and devotion to flag... .”" 


The Military Argument 
There is sharp disagreement among qualified experts 
who write and speak on military affairs in regard to the 
value of peacetime conscription. Some consider it the 
only way to make sure of adequate defense; others go 
the opposite extreme and consider such huge armies well- 
nigh worthless for warfare as it is now developing. 


For Conscription 


Some writers on military affairs seem to believe that 
the United States could guarantee world peace by adopting 
compulsory military training now. Thus, a writer in the 
Army and Navy Register (Washington) commented on 
August 5: “Peace and goodwill amongst the nations can 
be maintained after the war if we maintain an adequate 
regular army, navy and trained reserve.” Others, in 
view of the fate of France in 1940, argue simply (quoting 
from the Army and Navy Register of September 30) 
that “if and when war comes, it will assure us a better 
chance of victory.” 

The proponents of conscription stress the point that 
with a trained reserve a smaller standing army will be 
needed. Secretary Stimson in his Letter of August 15, 
1944, to the Citizens’ Committee for Universal Military 
Training, wrote, “If we wish to protect our nation and our 
democratic way of life, we must have a state of military 
preparedness which will enable us to take effective military 
action in the shortest possible time. .. . The youth of the 
nation must have had the greater part of its military 
training before mobilization.” Without a large standing 
army “this can only be done through a system of universal 
military training. . . . under which all of the physically fit 
young men of the nation would be given continuous train- 
ing for one year.” The adoption of such a program 
“would be the strongest possible assurance to the rest of 
the world that, in the future, America will be . . . able 
and ready to take its part with the peace-loving nation$ 
in resisting lawless aggression and in assuring peaceful 
world order.” 

If, through such a system, Mr. Stimson wrote, “we havé 
a great reservoir of trained officers and men in civil life 
our peace establishment will be capable of rapid and 4 
far more economic expansion than we have heretoforé 
ever been able to accomplish.” Otherwise, he said, a muc 
larger regular army will be required in times of peac@ 
Moreover, when we are analyzing universal military trains 
ing in terms of cost, it should always be remembered tha 
the greatest savings will be obtained through preventiof 
or shortening of future wars... .” 

General Marshall, in his directive on the postwar ar 
(published in the New York Times of September % 
makes the same points and adds that the leadership of thi 
system “is not exclusively concentrated in a professional 
soldier class. All citizen soldiers after their initial train 


7 New York Times, January 15, 1944. 
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ing are encouraged to develop their capacity for leadership 
to such an extent as may be consistent with their abilities, 
their tastes, and their civil obligations.” 

But no formal statement has yet come from the military 
authorities as to their interpretation of a “small standing 
army.” It seems clear, however, that they are not speak- 
ing in terms of the small army the United States has 
depended on in the past. The size of the army that will be 
maintained depends, of course, on Congressional appro- 
priations. The National Defense Act of 1920 authorized a 
standing army of 280,000 men but this was never reached 
in peacetime. During the late twenties and early ‘thirties 
there were about 118,000 enlisted personnel. On Sep- 
tember 16, 1944, the Army and Navy Register reported 
a broadcast “recently” made by Major General William 
F. Tompkins of the Special Planning Division of the War 
Department General Staff. He said in part: “. . . When 
we speak of a small standing army we do not contemplate 
falling back to the pitifully small army” of the period 
between the wars. “We believe that our requirements for 
national security in the postwar world will necessitate an 
army many times that size. This standing army would be 
supplemented by a much larger reserve force of citizen 
soldiers trained on a systematic and universal basis in 
peacetime.” Judging from the scanty evidence available, 
the War Department will ask for a standing army of from 
500,000 to 1,000,000 men. 

How large would the reserve be? About 1,200,000 
youths reach the age of 18 each year. If half or three- 
quarters of them were trained yearly (the figure most 
often suggested), we would soon have a reserve force of 
several million men, even without the veterans of the 
present war. But not all military leaders or experts in 
military affairs are enthusiastic for a large conscript army. 


Against Conscription 


Some careful students of the problem believe that a 
nation like the United States which is not interested in 
conquest is not likely to maintain at all times heavy 
enough armaments to deter another powerful nation which 
is bent on conquest. Our history, they point out, is con- 
sistent in that respect. We have always reduced arma- 
ments between wars. The real solution, they say, is to be 
found in collective security. But collective security can be 
maintained in two ways: by uniting against the offending 
nation after the outbreak of war or by preventing the 
amassing of the armaments necessary for a great offen- 
sive. This can no longer be done secretly. If sanctions 
were used when it became obvious that such preparations 
were being made, then sea and air power with relatively 
small ground forces could prevent a great war from de- 
veloping. Conscription may be necessary to fight a global 
war such as the present. But it will not be necessary if the 
united nations are ready to take preventive action, so the 

argument runs. 
| Writing on collective security as the only safeguard for 
defence, Major George Fielding Eliot, writer on military 
affairs for the New York Herald Tribune, said in his 
syndicated article on November 2: “Today, unless civil- 
ized man is to go underground and live the sunless life 
of the mole, he must think not in terms of’ defending his 
homeland against attack after attack has begun, but in 
terms of making it impossible for any one to attack at all. 
. . . What is now proposed is not war, but police action 
for the prevention of war... . In the world of the rocket 
and robot-bomb, if you wait until you are attacked it is 
already too late to do anything effective... . The only 
way we can keep from having to go to war because of 
things which will happen (in an unguarded world) in 
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some other distant place of which we know little at 
present is by stamping out the sparks before the confla- 
gration starts.” 

Some observers are concerned about the effect of so 
huge an army on our international relations. On the 
continent, as one country has increased armaments or 
lengthened the period of conscription others have taken 
similar action. Will Latin America regard it as an evi- 
dence of the Good Neighbor policy or as a new reason to 
fear the Colossus of the North? 

Hanson \WV. Baldwin, writer on military affairs for the 
New York James, in which he summarized the arguments 
for and against conscription, said in an article on January 
20, that some military leaders fear that the training of a 
large number of men each year would keep the experienced 
officers so busy that they would not have time for the 
study of tactics and strategy that is essential if the army 
is to be kept at its best. 

The essential question is, what kind of army are we 
likely to need in the postwar world? As yet, the advo- 
cates of compulsory training have not discussed that 
question to any great extent. B. H. Liddell Hart, well- 
known British writer on military affairs, points out that 
‘“. . . The Nazi movement was essentially a volunteer 
movement . . . and the most important sections of the 
German forces—the air force and the tank force—have 
been recruited on a semi-voluntary basis.” ‘“Conscrip- 
tion,” he says, “does not fit the conditions of modern war- 
fare—its specialized equipment, mobile operations, and 
fluid situations.’’® 

General Fuller, in the Britannica article already quoted, 
says that military power today “depends on the numbers 
of skilled mechanics, not only to manufacture war ma- 
chines but to fight them. The advent of the motor-driven 
battle vehicle has reintroduced armor as an essential in 
tactical organization.” Therefore, he believes, the ten- 
dency is toward smaller armies “in which quality will 
replace the quantity theory of the present cannon fodder 
masses.””® 

Paul Mallon, Washington newspaper man, an advocate 
of a large standing army, carries the argument further in 
his syndicated columns of September 18 and 19. He 
writes: “Armies today are built on technicians. . . . Not 
only are the combat men now long-trained technicians, 
but so are the equally important men in radio communi- 
cations, engineering, bridge construction, and practically 
every line. . . . For war your 17 year old graduates 
would have to be trained all over again.” 

Father Allan P. Farrell, a Catholic educator, sum- 
marizes the arguments for and against conscription in 
America of September 30. He comments that the 
question of “the role of manpower in modern fighting 
warrants further probing. In the plans drawn for the 
American army of the future, manpower is manifestly 
viewed as all-important; and not only manpower in gen- 
eral but GI manpower.” He points out that some of 
those “closely connected with the technical side of the 
present war” challenge the assumption that we can “argue 
for conscription now in terms of the tactics of World 
War II. . . . Technicians rather than infantrymen . 
must be the backbone of manpower defense in any future 
wars. And technicians cannot be trained suitably in a 
year nor according to the program outlined by the military 
on a conscriptive basis. Further, youth of seventeen or 
eighteen would have neither the maturity nor the prepara- 
tion required for this specialized type of training.” The 


S Liddell Hart, B. H. Why Don’t We Learn from History? 
London, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1944, p. 23. 
® Fuller, of. cit., vol. 6, p. 284. 
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Swiss experience is often cited, but Father Farrell com- 
ments “... our military leaders will have none of the 
Swiss military ideal—they will have either a full year of 
compulsory training or nothing.” 

On October 17, 1942, General Marshall wrote to Kep- 
resentative Wadsworth opposing the proposal to keep in 
this country for one year the 18-year-olds who were 
drafted. He said that the length of training the individual 
needs before he can go into combat duty with “an expe- 
rienced tactical unit,” “varies according to the type of 
unit and the duties for which he is trained.” An aviation 
mechanic is given from 18 to 36 weeks; a radio operator 
needs from three to five months (including his basic 
training) ; but the rifleman with 13 weeks of basic train- 
ing “is prepared to take his place in an experienced squad 
at any time.” For the immediate postwar years, the 
period for which many people are must concerned, there 
will be available a large reserve of thoroughly experienced 
soldiers. Is it, then, necessary or desirable to keep all 
trainees for the same period? Further, the rifleman can 
maintain his skill with “refresher courses.” But with 
continual change in the designs of airplanes, tanks, and 
heavy artillery, could the technicians keep up their skill 
in civilian life, This is a question which seems to need 
more thought than has been focused on it in public 
discussions. 


Discipline and Health 


Another important argument brought forward for con- 
scription for military training is the poor health found 
among the young men examined for service in the present 
war. Secretary Stimson in the letter already quoted ex- 
pressed the belief that “. . . Universal military training, 
properly conceived and administered, would be of great 
peacetime benefit to the young men of the nation. . 
They will have the benefits of a system of physical culture 
and will develop disciplined habits, which will add to 
their health and future life expectancy.” 

Some educators heartily endorse this statement. Haydn 
S. Pearson, principal of Bigelow Junior High School, 
Newton, Mass., declared in the New York Times Maga- 
zine of August 27: “We need compulsory military train- 
ing to give our young men something they miss in our 
public [school] system. Our schools . . . are practically 
valueless in building boys into strong young men. ... A 
year of training, under Army methods, for boys around 
18 or 19 years of age, will do more than twelve years of 
school patty-cake physical education. . .. We need military 
training to teach American youth the meaning of dis- 
cipline. . A year of compulsory military training, 
after high school and before college, will give us men 
who have stability of character.” 

Dean Leonard W. Mayo, however, presented the oppo- 
site point of view in the New York Times article already 
cited. He wrote: “. . . it is inconceivable that a year of 
military service could take the place of, or make up for 
the role of, the school, or indeed the home and other com- 
munity institutions, in the organization and maintenance of 
a sound health program. .. . It might well delay the vigor- 
ous promotion of a well-rounded physical and health pro- 
gram” for young children. 

“Herein lies one of the gravest dangers inherent in 
compulsory military service: namely, that we may come to 
assume, gradually and unconsciously, that such a program 
will relieve us as parents, teachers and citizens of the 
duties that we should perform in behalf of our youth 
through normal community channels.” Those rejected by 
the army would not necessarily have any greater facilities 
for medical care than they now have—and might, as Dean 
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Mayo points out, have fewer. There is no provision under 
the present plans for the girls who need more adequate 
medical care quite as much as do the young men. 

“Not all of the influences incident to military training 
moreover are on the constructive side. If you have read 
letters from some of the boys in our training camps or 
talked frankly with them, or if you have had experience 
in any branch of the service, you know this is no exag- 
geration, . . . But it is naive to assume that compulsory 
military training can be expected necessarily to build or 
‘stabilize’ character.” 

Discipline may be lax in homes and schools but Dean 
Mayo insists: “By and large, the factors that make for 
full and successful personality and character development 
are much more likely to be found in an atmosphere of 
reasonable freedom and lack of restraint where construc- 
tive activity abounds.” 

There is need, according to an article in the November 
Journal of the National Education Association opposing 
compulsory military training, for more teaching directed 
toward “performance of duty in school and out.” There 
is also need for intellectual and civic discipline, and for 
training in thinking and acting “in accordance with judg- 
ment. This, however, is a discipline which army life tears 
down instead of building.” 

Father Allan P. Farrell comments tersely on this point 
in the article already quoted: ‘‘Admittedly the army can 
teach the meaning of discipline, but few people would 
suggest that it teaches self-discipline, even to a slight 
degree. Discipline has been the ideal of Prussia, self- 
discipline an ideal of England and America.” 


Cultural Effects 


Many people are raising the question of the effects of 
conscription on our cultural and religious life. Some 
think there is no danger that it would make us militaristic. 
A large standing army would be contrary to our demo- 
cratic ideals, but training for every able-bodied young 
man would be quite as democratic a process as the selec- 
tive service in the present war. 

Others feel far less certain. Liddell Hart thinks that 
the advocacy of peacetime conscription in Great Britain 
can be traced to the years immediately before the war 
when “‘an influential section of the people . . . were more 
impressed by the social developments in the Nazi system 
than alarmed by its dangers.’ The more he has studied 
war and nineteenth century history the more convinced he 
has become that “the development of conscription has 
damaged the growth of the idea of freedom in the con- 
tinental countries,” and thereby weakened their efficiency, 
also, by undermining the sense of personal responsibility. 
He believes that conscription during World War I left “a 
permanent effect” in Great Britain “harmful to the devel- 
opment of freedom and democracy. . . . It is easier to 
adopt the compulsory principle of national life than to 
shake it off.” It will spread to “all other aspects of the 
nation’s life,”?° including religious liberties. 

Without a more elaborate study of European social 
history than. has yet been made it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to say definitely what the effects of conscription have 
been. It seems to be generally accepted that conscription 
had a unifying, perhaps democratizing, effect on Germany 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. General Fuller 
insists, however, in the article already quoted that this 
was true only before 1870. Without assuming, as some 
do, that conscription was one of the causes of the cor- 
ruption in French political life in recent years, it is evident 


10 Op, cit., pp. 27, 28. 
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that it did not have an equally wholesome effect there. 
In Switzerland it is reported to have stimulated the 
reduction of illiteracy. ‘The proponents of conscription 
here argue that it would have the same effect. But in a 
country where compulsory education has long been the 
law the strengthening of the public school systems would 
seem the most effective method of reaching that aim. 
European Quakers and Mennonites for the most part 
migrated to this and other countries after conscription 
went into effect in the nineteenth century. Some, particu- 
larly the Mennonites, gave up their historic pacifism." 
What would happen on that score here cannot be foretold, 
of course. Some observers fear that the number of con- 
scientious objectors would greatly increase. Some pacifists 
fear that the historic pacifist churches and the objectors in 
other denominations would eventually forget their doctrine 
oi non-resistance, as in Europe. One keen observer fears 
that the churches would be split over the issue and obliged 
to take a more negative attitude toward the state. 
There are other aspects of the matter that trouble many 
of the opponents of conscription. They fear the use of 
the reserves against labor unions in tense situations. They 
point to the use of the National Guard in serious strikes in 
this country and to the breaking of the great railway strike 
in 1910 in France by mobilizing the reserves. Charles A. 
Ellwood, professor of sociology at Duke University, fears 
a different danger. In a widely-reprinted letter to Senator 
Robert R. Reynolds, chairman of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, he wrote “In this country we rightly 
fear ... a civil war between classes. . . . when the whole 
population has been trained to the use of armed force, 
they naturally resort to armed force as a political method. 
. . « Can one look with equanimity upon training to the 
use of arms of the lower elements in our own native 
laboring classes, both white and Negro? What will strikes 


become if the strikers are trained in military methods? 
Moreover, the growing restlessness and resentment oi 
some elements in our Negro population makes the military 
training of this element a threat to the South if not to the 


whole nation.” He is not, he insists, opposed to “an 
adequate and efficient navy” and air force, or to “a small, 
adequately trained, mobile army for defense and to pre- 
serve internal order.” 

Compulsory military training would “lessen the dan- 
gers of unemployment” by taking all the 17 and 18-year- 
old boys off the labor market and giving them “highly 
useful work to do,” according to an article presenting the 
arguments for such training in the Journal of the National 
Education Association for November. But this, according 
to an article taking the opposite position in the same 
issue, is “defeatist” tending to “turn our attention away 
from the vital necessity of so arranging things that there 
may be full employment.” 

Still another point, about which no clear statement can 
be made at the present time is the effect on the higher 
education of the nation’s young men. Some of the oppo- 
nents of conscription fear that compulsory military train- 
ing would result in putting too great a premium on tech- 


nical training with a consequent draining off from other 


professions and occupations. 


Important Group Opinions 


The opinions of various groups as expressed in their 
formal statements vary widely. At its national conven- 
tion in Chicago on September 20 the American Legion 
adopted a resolution urging a year of “required military 


11 See Smith, C. Henry, The Story of the Mennonites, Berne, 
Ind., 1941; Shaffer, Leslie D., “The Effects of Conscription on 
European Quakerism.” American Friend, November 2, 1944. 
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training” for “every qualified young American” to be 
taken “at an age least apt to disrupt his normal educa- 
tional and business life.” The Legion also recommended 
that Congress appoint a committee of educators, military 
experts, and other civilian experts to recommend a pro- 
gram. The Veterans of Foreign Wars and the National 
Guard Association have also urged compulsory training. 

Member organizations of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce have voted by “substantial majorities” in favor 
of peacetime compulsory training, according. to newspaper 
reports of November 6. 

On March 11 the Problems and Plans Committee of 
the American Council on Education, and the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, issued a joint statement saying that the question must 
“be appraised in long range terms. . .. When the war is 
over, it may be necessary to maintain a large standing 
army to police the peace, and this may force us to adopt 
compulsory military training. Until the postwar 
national situation is clarified, it seems to us extremely 
unwise and even dangerous to commit the nation to such 
a revolutionary change in fundamental national policy as 
would be the establishment of compulsory military ser- 
vice.” They are unreservedly for adequate preparedness 
but they see “great dangers in any unnecessary break 
with our tested democratic tradition respecting compulsory 
military service in times of peace.” The men now serving 
abroad should have a voice in this decision. The “pro- 
posed year of national service” seems to the educators to 
be “a similarly radical and dangerous departure from . . . 
national tradition.” Any decision on it also should be 
delayed until after “the profound disturbances of war.” 
The proposal would mean “the invasion of education by 
the federal government,” would conflict with state and 
local autonomy and would, in the end, probably be “domi- 
nated by the military.” The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has also urged that decision be delayed until after 
the war. 

Speaking before the New York State Association of 
Deans and Other Guidance Personnel, Dr. George F. 
Zook, president of the American Council on Education 
urged delay in reaching a decision on the question. “Mili- 
tary officials,” he said, ‘‘advocate the service while states- 
men participating in the Dumbarton Oaks conferences arc 
setting up a global organization for world security. 
Shouldn’t we know the nature of the treaty before we 
decide what we will do?” He felt that there should be 
“extensive discussion” of the subject by government offi- 
cials and by the general public. 

A poll of junior college leaders conducted by the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, reported in 
School and Society (New York) for July 15, revealed 
that 57 per cent of them favored “universal military train- 
ing for all youth.” Two-thirds, however, thought that it 
should be done “in some kind of summer camp under 
military direction.” It is interesting to note that even 
among those in charge of military colleges there was 
sharp disagreement. Thus, President J. J. Delaney of 
Schreiner Institute in Texas, declared that “every Ameri- 
can boy should have military training somewhere, some- 
how.” But Col. D. C. Pearson of the New Mexico Mili- 
tary Institute was “very much opposed to universal mili- 
tary training.” 

The National Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion of the Association of American Colleges, represent- 
ing 426 institutions, voted unanimously on August 8 
earnestly to urge Congress to delay action on the question 
of compulsory military training until after the war for the 


¥ 


following reasons: because the present Selective Service 
Act will be in effect for six months after the war, because 
servicemen and women should have a voice in determining 
policy on so important a matter, and because “only after 
... the nature of the peace is more clearly indicated will 
it be possible to establish wise policies looking towards 
national defense and the preservation of the peace.” 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers on 
May 25 declared its opposition to “any measure . . . com- 
mitting the nation at this time to a program of postwar 
military training.” 


Church Opinions 


Seven denominations took action at their annual assem- 
blies this year. The General Synod of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church at its meeting at York, Pa., June 21-28, 
declared itself “‘unalterably opposed to . . . compulsory 
military training,” in which it sees “only a militarization 
of our democracy that will tend toward future wars.” 

The Annual Conference of the Church of the Brethren 
adopted on June 11 a resolution declaring that it regarded 
“with sorrow and alarm .. . the current effort toward 
permanent regimentation and militarization of American 
life through such proposals as the May Conscription Bill.” 

The Presbyterian, U.S.A., General Assembly recorded 
on May 30 its “conviction that no decision should be made 
during the war which commits this nation to a postwar 
policy of peacetime military conscription.” 

The General Conference of the Methodist Church on 
May 6 asked Congress to delay action on the question 
“until after the war.” 

The United Lutheran Church on October 16 petitioned 
the government to “postpone action . . . until one year 
after the war.” 

The Northern Baptist Convention on May 26 urged 
delay “until after the end of hostilities .. . and until a na- 
tional referendum may be held.” 

The International Convention of Disciples of Christ, 
which met at Columbus, O., in October, voted almost 
unanimously to ask Congress to delay action until after 
the war. “In our judgment the nature of the peace and the 
character of the future world organization should be de- 
termined before policies of national defense are decided 
upon. . . . Any proposal so foreign to American policy 
and principle as adoption of permanent peacetime con- 
scription for military or national service should be pre- 
ceded by adequate public discussion.” 

On October 31 the Executive Committee of the Federai 
Council of Churches adopted a resolution urging the de- 
ferment of action until after the war. They did not pro- 
nounce “judgment for or against conscription but we are 
pointing out that for the United States to change now its 
historic policy might be so interpreted as to prejudice the 
postwar settlement and jeopardize the possibility of 
achieving the kind of world order reflected in our govern- 
ment’s war aims.” 

The United Council of Church Women on June 16 
urged Congress to “take no action looking toward the 
peacetime conscription of youth.” 

The National Conference of the Methodist Youth Fel- 
lowship declared its belief that the proposals for con- 
scription would “violate the rights of individual con- 
science, as they make no provision for the exception of 
conscientious objectors or for alternate service” ; that they 
would “encourage the use of war... to settle disputes 
among nations,” and hinder the regaining of civil liberties. 

The Catholic weekly -{merica said editorially on Octo- 
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ber 14 that the compulsory military training bills “cut 
across maiy sectors of our national lite. Their enactment 
into law would deeply affect the home, the school, the 
Church; they have moral implications which should be 
of national concern; and . . . they involve a fundamental 
departure from sound national traditions which have 
marked us off from most of the nations of the world.” It 
doubts whether it would be possible to avoid “gradually 
setting up.a professional officer cast with its concomitant 
evils.” urthermore, it asks, in view of the fact that “‘the 
moral principles and standards common to army life do 
not measure up to those inculcated by the home, the school 
and the Church; what effect will peacetime military life 
have on our ‘teen-aged youth and through them on the 
nation ?” 


In sum, certain groups within the country are ardently 
committed to the principle of compulsory military train- 
ing on the theory that it is needed for defense of the coun- 
try and for carrying our share in the world organization 
from which so much is hoped. Other groups are as 
fundamentally opposed. Still others are willing to accept 
the opinion of our miltary leaders without much question. 
Finally, there are some who are not necessarily opposed 
to the compulsory principle but feel that the decision can- 
not be given at this time the careful consideration it should 
have. They urge that no decision be reached till after the 
war. Hanson W. Baldwin sized up the whole situation 
in the New York Times of January 20; “What is most 
obvious in all the discussion of selective service is that no 
very complete studies of its military, mental, psychologi- 
cal, economic, political and social impact upon the life of 
the country have been made. Even the figures available 
at Selective Service Headquarters have not been analyzed 
in detail; our military planning is still incomplete and so 
are our social studies of the subject... . 

“The measures proposed are so important to our whole 
military set-up, to our jnternational relationships and to 
the country’s domestic structure that the hearings should 
be thorough. And the first requisite is a careful study, 
military and social, of the whole subject of conscription.” 


A Poll of College Leaders 


As we go to press, School and Society for November 
11 announces the results of a survey of the opinion of 
college leaders on this question. Professor Thomas Dia- 
mond of the University of Michigan sent a questionnaire 
to 300 persons “selected at random from colleges in 48 
states. The rank of these individuals ranged from assis- 
tant professor to president.” All fields in education were 
represented except that of the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps. They were asked: “Are you in favor of one year 
of compulsory training for all young men?” The replies 
were “prompt and vigorous.” 

In all, 238 replies, scattered through 45 states, were re- 
ceived. Of these, 164, or 68 per cent approved such train- 
ing as essential to the welfare of the young people and 
the nation; 50, or 21 per cent, were opposed to it on the 
basis on which it was proposed in the statement accom- 
panying the questionnaire. Professor Diamond con- 
cluded that, “If we are to judge from the reactions of this 
group of educators, some modification of the proposed 
plan would have to be made in order to gain the full sup- 
port of our colleges.” The “proposed plan” was not de- 
scribed in School and Society. 
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